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Fig. 1. Tell es-Sultan from the north. The main road passes between the mound and the 
oval concrete reservoir, the left side of the picture, which collects the waters of 
the spring. Photograph courtesy of the Arab Legion Air Force. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT OLD TESTAMENT JERICHO 
A. Douglas Tushingham 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 


Since Byzantine times, at least, the mound of Tell es-Sultan has 
been pointed out to tourists and pilgrims as the site of Old Testament 
Jericho. Here were the ruins of that city whose walls had collapsed so 
spectacularly to the invading Israelites led by Joshua. Here had lived 
Rahab, whose friendship and assistance to the Hebrew spies preserved 
her and her house alone from the general destruction (Joshua 2; 6:22-25). 
Here, during the reign of Ahab, Hiel had risked the curse to rebuild the 
city and voided its consequences by sacrificing his first-born and his 
youngest son (I Kings 16:34). The traditional location was a good one. 
The imposing mound rising from the plain overlooked and safe-guarded 
the perennial spring now called Ain es-Sultan whose water, gushing 
forth from the ground, were the condition of life in an area otherwise 
arid. Even today this spring provides irrigation water for hundreds of 
acres of lush gardens of bananas, dates, oranges and other citrus fruits, 
grain and grapes, and for drinking, washing, and cooking for thousands 
of men, women, and children living in the modern city of Jericho and 
in the large refugee camps of the neighborhood. The spring itself had 
its traditions. It was the spring whose a'r bad been miraculously 
sweetened by Elisha (II Kings 2:19-22). ijominating the hills imme- 
diately to the west of the mound and the spring was the mountain 
which tradition held to be the veritable Mount of Temptation from 
whics Jesus was shown all the kingdoms of the world (Matthew 4:8-11). 


It was therefore not surprising that modern archaeologists should 
desire to probe into this great heap of debris to ascertain its history and 
the culture of the various peoples who had come and gone during its 
long occupation. ‘The first excavations were carried out by Warren in 
1868 but he seems to have been disappointed in what he found and 
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did not continue. It was not until the years 1907-09 that a thorough- 
going attempt was made to elucidate the history of the site, and this 
was the work of the Germans, Sellin and Watzinger. The results of 
their efforts, published in 1913, were sufficiently exciting to arouse great 
interest in the mound. It was they who first discovered the great stone 
revetment of the Middle Bronze Age (now dated about 1600 B.C.), the 
series of Early Bronze Age walls, and the so-called “hilani” structure 
overlooking the spring which has provided a problem of dating and 
identification ever since. The work of the Germans was carried out at 
a time when the pottery chronology of Palestine—so important a syn- 
thesis for the dating of periods when no written sources are available 
—was still in a very elementary stage. It is not surprising that much of 
their dating has had to be revised in the light of new evidence, but the 
results of their work still constitute a most important body of material 
for the understanding of the history of the site. 


The Garstang Expedition 


Other excavations in Palestine over the next 25 years provided much 
of the evidence to supplement and correct the conclusions of the early 
workers. With a more scientific yard-stick it was perhaps only natural 
that archaeologists should once more look toward the mound of Jericho. 
A British expedition under the direction of Professor John Garstang 
began work in 1930 and continued until 1936. The results were amaz- 
ing, not only for students of the Bible and Palestinian history, but for 
the archaeologists and historians of the Near East and the world. 
| Jericho was found to be the center of one of man’s oldest attempts at 
! ‘urban life. The earliest levels at Jericho, called Mesolithic and dated 
to perhaps the neighborhood of 7000 or 6000 B.C., revealed a period in 
man’s evolution when he had not perhaps become completely seden- 
tary but at least found the vicinity of the bountiful spring a good 
location for a temporary camp. True settled existence was evidenced 
for a period probably antedating 5000 B.C. and the height of culture 
achieved at this early date, particularly as revealed in architecture and 
the plastic arts, surprised everyone. On the evidence of flint manufacture, 
Garstang proved that there was a period in man’s cultural history when 
he had settled down in permanent dwellings, had domesticated many 
animals and cultivated grains and other food-stuffs, but had not in- 
vented pottery. This “pre-pottery Neolithic” constituted a new stage in 
man’s cultural development hitherto undocumented, for the invention 
of pottery had always been considered one of the features of the 
Neolithic civilization. Garstang’s publication of his finds from this period 
stimulated much interest, discussion—and argument—and it was only 
natural that the scientific world should wish to learn much more about 
a period at that time unique. Garstang discovered also the later stage 
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of Neolithic at Jericho, the period in which pottery was known. On 
the basis of clay-lined bins, coarse pottery and fine painted and burnish- 
ed pottery, he thought he could trace the steps through which early man 
at Jericho had moved to the manufacture of good portable vessels of 
baked clay. He also traced at Jericho a Chalcolithic period, a stage 
when pottery vessels were well-known and when, at least by defini- 
tion, man began to use metal (particularly bronze) in addition to the 
usual flint instruments. 

The millennium lying roughly between 3100 and 2100 B.C.—the 
Early Bronze Age—was found to be a period of prosperity and high 
civilization at Jericho, with strong defensive works, well-built homes, | 
rich tombs, excellent pottery, and bronze tools. The flint industry was, | 
however, in a decline as bronze became cheaper and more available for 
tools and weapons. After a comparatively short cultural break (but not 
a break in occupation)—the time of the nomadic incursions into Pal- 
estine at the end of the third millennium and the beginning of the 
second—a new era of prosperity came to Palestine and was well-repre- 
sented at Jericho. This was the period generally called the Middle 
Bronze Age (roughly 1900-1550 B.C.), and was dominated culturally 
by the Hyksos civilization whose origins were mixed but generally 
Palestinian, and whose center of influence was Egypt. Rich tombs pro- 
vided an indication of the level of creature-comforts and artistry reached 
by the citizens of Jericho at this time, and more indirectly, suggestions 
as to their views of the after-life. The city was protected by vast 7 
tered revetments surmounted by walls—a new defensive system neces- 
sitated by the new weapon of offense, the horse and chariot. A large | 
building of this period (the Palace) was discovered on the mound | 
overlooking the spring and in conjunction with it storerooms containing 
jars of grain. With the downfall of the Hyksos empire and the resur- 
gence of native Egyptian dynasts, Egyptian power spread northwards § 
through Palestine and brought destruction to many strongholds of the 
Hyksos forces—among the cities apparently Jericho. At least Jericho | 
was destroyed at this time (about 1550 B.C.) and apparently never | 
again rose to the heights of prosperity and power it had known. 


But the site was too important to be left completely uninhabited | 
for long. Over the complex of the Middle Bronze Age Palace and store- } 
rooms were found strata of debris containing Late Bronze Age pottery. 
Pottery of the same type was found in a few tombs (Nos. 4, 5, and 
13). Into these strata was built a structure called the “Middle Building” 
because it lay between the Middle Bronze complex below and the 
“hilani” (called the “Blockhouse” by Garstang) above. The end of the 
main phase of the Late Bronze Age Jericho was dated to the period 
1400-1385 B.C. and it was thought that the Middle Building itself 
might represent a later period than this. More specifically, it was as- 
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sociated with the occupation by Eglon, king of Moab, which Garstang 
dated to about 1325 B.C. 

Of more interest to Bible students was the fact that Professor 
Garstang assigned to the main Late Bronze Age occupation a defensive 
system which consisted of a double line of circumvallation running 
around the city, and, where it could be traced on the south, west and 
north sides, following the line of the Early Bronze Age defenses. These 
walls had been thrown down violently—apparently by earthquake—and 
were the very walls of that Canaanite city which fell to Joshua and the 
invading Israelites. The discovery of these walls and the evidence of 





Fig. 2. The worked stone or massebah from the house shrine in Level XI! (pre-pottery 
Neolithic) . 


* their destruction made Jericho a household word. Yet from the very 


first they posed a great difficulty. Other archaeological evidence from 
sites such as Tell Beit Mirsim (Biblical Debir and Kiriath-sepher), Tell 
ed-Duweir (Biblical Lachish), and Bethel, and the general historical 
picture of the Near East at this time all placed the date of the Hebrew 
invasions and conquests in the late 13th century. The discrepancy in 
dates—between the early 14th century for Jericho and the late 18th 
century from other evidence—was debated generally and various the- 
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ories or adustments put forth to meet it. A final settlement of the diffi- 
culty required more and new evidence. 

Of later occupations little was discovered. Further work was done 
in the hilani-blockhouse structure first discovered by Sellin and Wat- 





zinger but little evidence was produced to define its date or use. The | 


defenses of the later Israelite city, the city founded by Hiel, were rep- 
resented (at least in part), according to Garstang, by a lime-plastered 
revetment standing outside and overlying the earlier defensive works. 


The Kenyon Expedition 


This, then, was the status of our knowledge of the great city of 
Jericho when a new expedition was planned after the second World 
War. This time it was to be a collaborative effort, a joint expedition of 
the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Miss Kathleen Kenyon of the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Archaeology and Director of the British 
School was to be Director of the joint enterprise with a representative 
of the American School as her second-in-command. Personnel from both 
Schools were to be in responsible positions in all the areas chosen for 
study. As first envisaged the expedition had two primary aims—to dis- 
cover more about the early Neolithic settlement at Jericho which was 
of such general interest to archaeologists everywhere, and to settle once 
and for all the question of the date of the fall of the Late Bronze Age 
city—that is, the time at which this latest Canaanite city fell to the in- 
vading Hebrews. That the work has now gone through two seasons of 
three months each with one or more seasons yet to come only indi- 
cates how important the work has proved to be and what other new 
and important discoveries are hoped for and expected. 

To present the main achievements of the two past seasons (1952 
and 1953) in an easily understood form, we shall discuss them by 


period. 
A. The Mesolithic, Neolithic and Chalcolithic Periods. 


The recent excavations have served only to augment the informa- 
tion we already possessed from Professor Garstang’s pioneer efforts and 
to modify his conclusions in certain respects. As far as Mesolithic is 
concerned, we can only say that at the very end of this year’s work 
we finally penetrated, in a very restricted area, below the house levels 
of the pre-pottery Neolithic period to a stratum where evidences of 
human occupation still occur in the form of worked flints (microliths), 
but where there is no clear indication of sedentary occupation. This 
level has so far been found only in the area adjacent to where Professor 
Garstang found it, in the large trench which he dug at the north end 
of the tell. It has not been found underlying the Neolithic levels at 
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any other point on the tell, even where we have reached the virgin 
rock. It would seem then that the evidences of Mesolithic occupation at 
Jericho may cover only a small area. Further light on this very early 
period must await next season’s work when it is hoped that all the 
Neolithic levels may be removed from the north trench area with the 
resultant exposure and excavation of the earlier levels over a larger 
area. 

On the other hand, we have learned a great deal more about the 
Neolithic levels, which seem to succeed the Mesolithic period imme- 
diately. Both the pre-pottery and pottery phases of Neolithic have been 
discovered in many places on the tell. Further work has been done in 
the large northern Garstang trench. They have been found in the new 





Fig. 3. One of the pre-pottery Neolithic skulls in process of removal. 


areas on the west side of the tell and on top of the tell. In between 
the Garstang northern area and these new areas, they have been found 
during the process of clearing out the great German east-west trench. 
The story is always the same. Immediately above rock or virgin soil— 
or in the case of the Garstang trench overlying the Mesolithic levels— 
occur several levels of occupation characterized by the complete ab- 
sence of pottery. Carefully constructed floors covered with painted and 
polished plaster are well-preserved. The walls are of mud-brick—the 
bricks frequently of a cigar-shape with thumb impressions in the form 
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of a herring-bone pattern down the middle and laid in thick, strong 
mortar—overlaid with a good plaster, again carefully smoothed, painted 
and polished. The buildings are rectangular, although there is evidence 
from the last season to indicate that other plans may have been used. 
Roofs were apparently of wooden beams overlaid with wattle and mud 
mortar. Doorways or passage-ways are indicated by small projecting 
piers, rounded at the ends. There were courtyards open to the sky, 
but whether these occupied a central position surrounded by the house 
or were located only on one side of the house we cannot tell until 
larger areas are opened up. Hearths of stones and mud-brick provided 
cooking facilities. Small pits in the floor lined with stones and mortar 
or even lined with fine plaster and polished, probably provided the 
receptacles in which water could be heated by the insertion of hot 
stones. Other larger pits, again lined with mortar, probably provided 
storage for grain. Low ramps leading down from the level of the floors 
in the roofed house to the floor of the uncovered courtyard prevented 
rain water from running into the house proper. Tools and weapons 
were of flint, among which could be distinguished arrow-heads with 
tang and barbs, knives, sickle-blades with denticulated edge, flat scrapers 
and the like. Vessels were presumably of wood, basketry and stone, but 
only the last have survived. Most common is the large hollowed-out 
stone used apparently for grinding grain. But there are not many 
examples of the stone vessels of Jericho and those which we have are 
not remarkable for their artistic beauty or craftsmanship. 


Three particular discoveries throwing new light on this pre-pottery 
Neolithic culture may be described. The discovery of a heavy stone 
city wall in the first season and of its continuation in a northerly di- 
rection in the second season was most important as an indication of 
the stage of communal organization and discipline which had been 
reached at this early time. Jericho was not only a collection of mud- 
huts but a city in the true meaning of the term—a community of men 
and women not only able to produce an excellent architecture and 
with a keen aesthetic sense, but able to band themselves together for 
the common good and submit to the ruling authority sufficiently to 
provide for all a defensive system to protect what they had achieved. 
They had already developed a civic consciousness. It is on the basis of 
this discovery that it can be stated that Jericho is the oldest known city 
in the world. 


A glimpse of a less materialistic side of the character of these 
early people was obtained in our first season of excavations with the 
discovery of a small shrine or chapel. This has been very fully de- 
scribed in the report in Bulletin of the American Schools, No. 127, pp. 
11 ff., but a brief resume may be given here. The shrine consisted of a 
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small room, approximately 2.2 meters long by 1.4 meters wide with an 
entrance to the east and a small niche with stone pedestal in the center 
of the west wall. In the debris of this level, only a few feet distant 
from its original position, was found a stone which no doubt originally 
rested on the pedestal (Fig. 2). It was of gray bituminous limestone, 
that which is usually called Nebi Musa or Dead Sea stone. It was 
roughly worked and flaked into a form oval in section and standing 
about 45 centimeters high. The upper end had been further worked 
to provide a small ledge. The significance of this sacred stone can only 
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Fig. 4. A pile of the small juglets of the Upper Chalcolithic period found in Tomb A 94. 


be evaluated when we can learn more of the cultic practices of these 
people, but that it was the center of devotion in this small, apparently 
house-hold, shrine can hardly be denied. 


Another discovery throwing light on the aesthetic, and probably on 
\ the religious, views of these people was made in the last days of the 
| work this past spring. Seven skulls were found, jumbled together in the 
narrow space between two walls where they had apparently been dis- 
carded (Fig. 3). They are of particular interest because of the treat- 
ment which has been accorded them. The early craftsman took the skull 
itself, with or without the lower jaw, as the point of departure. Upon 
it he applied fine clay which he modelled into the human features, 
mouth, jaw, nose, cheeks, eyes, ears and forehead. The eyes were in- 
‘aid with shell to make them more realistic and paint applied to in- 
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dicate eye-brows, lashes and other features. The underside of the skull 
was modelled into a flat or concave shape, apparently with the inten- 
tion of setting the skulls up for display purposes. That they were set 
up in public seems to be indicated by the fact that there are traces 
of ancient damage and repair. The artists who made these objects 
may have varied greatly in their abilities, but in the case of one of 
the skulls in particular there can be no doubt that the aesthetic norms 
were high and sophisticated. But, again, we are at a loss when we 
pass from the aesthetic appreciation of these skulls to the interpreta- 
tion of the religious or social significance they had for the men who 
made them and set them up. As they were not found in their original 
places we know nothing of their original setting and the other appur- 
tenances of the building which would give some clue to their meaning. 
Perhaps further excavation will throw some light on the matter. 


The pre-pottery phase of Neolithic at Jericho was succeeded by a 
phase which possessed pottery. The pottery itself falls into two classes, 
coarse and fine. There is no evidence that the former preceded the 
latter chronologically or that there is a development from one to the 
other. They appear together always. Apparently, therefore, the arrival 
of pottery at Jericho indicates the arrival of new influences from outside, 
or perhaps even a new people. Yet the flint culture apparently con- 
tinues in the same tradition—the so-called “Tahunian.” Large pits filled 
with rubble are found all over the tell penetrating down into the upper 
levels of the pre-pottery Neolithic, and these may be the result of 
quarrying for mud-brick for re-use on the part of the new people. There 
is some indication that architectural methods also changed with a 
greater use of stone, but no clear distinction on this matter can yet be 
made. In fact, the researches of the last two years have added little 
to the picture we already had from Mr. Garstang’s excavations of the 
pottery Neolithic. More examples of pottery have been found and when 
these have been carefully studied we may be able to add some new 
evidence on this score. 


Much the same must be said for the period which Mr. Garstang 
called Chalcolithic (his Level VIII). No traces of such an independent 
period have been found above the Neolithic levels wherever these have 
been reached in our new excavations. In the northern trench, where 
Mr. Garstang found his evidence, work has been confined to the lower 
Neolithic levels already laid bare by the previous excavations. Only 
when the large area immediately to the south of this trench is dug 
down to the pertinent level can we add anything to what has been pub- 
lished. But the Chalcolithic settlement at Jericho may well have been 
very restricted in size as was the earlier Mesolithic level. Yet some 
small amount of information on the Jericho Chalcolithic has come to 
light. Studies of Garstang’s evidence of the Chalcolithic period at 
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Jericho, initiated by W. F .Albright, led most scholars to place it 
chronologically in the Lower Chalcolithic period, preceding the Ghas- 
sulian culture of Middle Chalcolithic and providing the link between 
this latter culture and the Neolithic. Recent search has discovered the 
presence of Ghassulian remains at a site approximately 1 kilometer 
from Tell es-Sultan. In the last season’s work in the cemetery of an- 
cient Jericho, to the north of the tell, a tomb was discovered (A 94, 
Fig. 4) which is pure Upper Chalcolithic although lacking any exam- 
ples of the gray burnished (“Esdraelon”) ware so characteristic of 
this period in northern Palestine. Yet no examples of Ghassulian or 
Upper Chalcolithic ware have been found on Tell es-Sultan itself. The 
only conclusion can be that, whatever may have been the situation 
with regard to a Lower Chalcolithic settlement on the tell, a gap in 
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Fig. 5. Pottery of the transitional period (Ca. 2000 B.C.) between Early Bronze and Middle 
Bronze from Tomb G 8. Note the four-spouted lamp so characteristic of this period. 
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occupation must be posited for the other two periods in the fourth 
millennium when settlement moved elsewhere although remaining in 
the immediate neighborhood. 


B. The Early Bronze Age (roughly 3100-2100 B.C.), the transitional Early Bronze - 
Middle Bronze period (2100-1900) and the Middle Bronze Age (1900-1550). 


These three periods, so important at Jericho and representing, at 
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least in the first and last, its most prosperous ages, can be dealt with| 
very briefly, for the new excavations have not added anything which 
will materially change the picture already drawn by Professor Garstang! 
and earlier archaeologists and paralleled in other Palestinian sites. Over 
most of the mound, the excavator digs immediately into Early Bronze; 
levels, for all later levels have disappeared. On the sides of the mound,| 


on the other hand, the city defenses of the Early Bronze and the Middle 
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Fig. 6. Trench | from the west. The three men each stand on the top of one of the Middle 
Bronze Age revetments. Iron Age remains in the foreground. 


Bronze periods are well preserved. The transitional period between 
may have had some city-walls but so far it has not been possible to 

distinguish them and in the nature of the case—the fact that the people 
° this period were nomads from the wilderness whose interest in and 
capabilities for urban life were strictly limited—we should expect to 

find very little. 

The city-wall system of the Early Bronze Age presents a most 
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complicated picture. Our recent digging has revealed no less than 14 
walls or wall-components for the thousand-year period. They are all 
of mud-brick with stone foundations. A rather surprising discovery was 
that the double line of wall which had been considered previously to 
belong to the Late Bronze Age city, destroyed by Joshua, actually con- 
sisted of two walls, separated in time by some hundreds of years 
probably, but both belonging to the Early Bronze Age. This conclu- 
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Fig. 7. A view down the face of the outermost, stone-faced glacis of the Middle Bronze 
Age. The brick-work on top is all that remains of the original vertical rampart. 


sion is at least justified for the west side and for the north-west corner 
where the new excavations have made it possible to check. It would 
seem probable that the same conclusion must be drawn for the other 
areas where this wall system is preserved, although only actual exca- 
vation in these areas can put the matter beyond doubt. In all cases 
these walls are overlaid and sealed by the constructions of the Middle 
Bronze Age, which also overlay some structures of the transitional period 
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—in most cases apparently house remains. We have acquired some 
interesting evidence from undisturbed tombs of both of these periods, 
especially the latter (Fig .5). 


The great Middle Bronze Age, the period of the rise, flowering 
and decline of Hyksos power, is represented architecturally at Jericho 
mainly by the city defense system. With the exception of the Middle 
Bronze Palace and the associated store-rooms already discovered by 
‘Garstang, and some further discoveries of the same kind in the same 
‘area by the recent excavators, the Middle Bronze levels of occupation 
seem to have been completely denuded from the site. But clear evi- 
dence of the importance and prosperity of this age can be derived not 
only from the remains of the wall system, but also from the vast quan- 
tities of pottery of the period found on the tell and in the vast cemetery 
of the period located mainly to the north. The German excavators had 
discovered the great stone revetment and Garstang had re-discovered 
it. The latter also had discovered plastered revetments of the same 
kind although he had been led to date the latter to the Iron Age.' 
The new excavations have succeeded in showing the relationship be- 
tween the two types of fortification. On the west side, in the new 
Trench I, three sloping revetments of the Middle Bronze period can 
now be distinguished (Fig. 6). The earliest defensive work of the 
period was apparently a great sloping earth-work piled up over the 
earlier Early Bronze Age walls and faced with marl or plaster. Pre- 
sumably a vertical wall rose on top of this but denudation has re- 
moved all traces of it. This construction seems to have fallen into 
disrepair and another, similar revetment was piled up against it, again 
faced with plaster and resting ona stone foundation. This too fell into 
disrepair and the latest revetment of the period was of stone, again 
leaning against its predecessors and sealing them in. This stone glacis 
(Fig. 7) was topped with a vertical wall of mud-brick, the lower course 
of which is still preserved in Trench I but preserved even higher where 
it was discovered by our predecessors at the north end. This was the 
latest wall of the Middle Bronze Age city of Jericho. With its fall, 
about 1550 B.C. presumably to the Egyptian armies of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty conquerors, Jericho ceased to exist as a city for some hundreds 
of years. At least, this would be the conclusion if based only on the 
evidence of Trench I, for the pottery which accumulated outside of 
this latest glacis after it fell into disuse is all Middle Bronze Age pot- 
tery washed down from the deserted city, mixed in the upper levels 
with the pottery of the Iron Age when the Israelite city arose on the 
site. There is no pottery in Trench I of the intervening period of per- 





1. Cf. below, notes 12 and 13. 
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haps 700 years. But this problem will be discussed further below. 
Before leaving the Middle Bronze Age, something should be said 
of the tombs of this period. In the last two years many of the tombs 
have been opened and some have produced very rich evidence of the 
state of culture during the period. The usual tomb consists of a shaft 
dug down vertically into the soft limestone of the district. From this 
shaft, at the bottom, a doorway—usually closed with a large stone 
cemented in place over the entrance with small stones and mud—gives 
entry to a horizontal chamber usually oval or rectangular in shape. 





Fig. 8. Jars containing charred grain found in the Middle Bronze Age storerooms on the east 
side of the mound. 


Some of the tombs, when discovered, had been so carefully sealed that 
the contents were exceedingly well preserved (Fig. 9). Unfortunately, 
as soon as air was admitted, many of the objects began to disintegrate. 
The quick use of preservatives protected many of the pieces sufficiently 
to allow them to be photographed, drawn and removed for careful 
reconstruction. Wooden objects, beautifully carved and constructed, 
range from combs (Fig. 10) to bowls, from stools to beds and tables. 
Basketry, inlaid boxes, cloth palls and leatherwork, even henna-dyed 
wigs, can be recognized and preserved, at least in part. The food 
placed in the tomb is represented by the remains of meat in dishes, 
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dried up pomegranates and grapes, and the skin of liquids left in jars. 
In addition there is the usual profuse array of pottery vessels of all 
kinds, weapons of bronze, scarabs, beads, alabaster, faience, etc. Several 
of these tombs were well-enough preserved to warrant special treatment 
with the result that plans are afoot to reconstruct them in museums 
exactly as found, with all their tomb furniture. 


C. The Late Bronze Age 


The interest of Biblical students and of historians of Palestine has 
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Fig. 9. A general view of the Middle Bronze Age Tomb H 18, after some of the debris had 
been cleared away. In the center is a long wooden table on which rests a 
wooden bowl with strangely carved handles. In the left foreground is a basket 
containing remains of an inlaid box, etc. To the right, under the skeleton, can be 
discerned the wooden bier on which the body was laid to rest. Another basket can 
be seen against the back wall. 


naturally been focused on the evidence which Jericho could provide 
for the dating of the Israelite invasion under Joshua. Professor Garstang’s 
investigations had provided some data; but the differences of opinion 
as to the interpretation of this data among such eminent archaeologists 
as Garstang himself, Pere Vincent and Professor Albright, and the dis- 
crepancies between the dates arrived at in most cases for the fall of 
Jericho and the fall of other cities was one of the main reasons, as we 
have seen, for the re-opening of the excavations at Jericho. It was 
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lhoped that new evidence could be obtained which would decide all 
uch arguments and resolve all discrepancies once and for all. Unfor- 
jtunately the problem still remains unsolved and in some ways has 
become more pressing. Any easy solution is precluded by the fact that 
lextensive denudation of the site has taken place with the result that 
jalmost all remains later than the Early Bronze Age have disappeared 
from the top of the tell. In view of these factors, it would probably 
be best to attempt to present a summary of the evidence now at hand. 





1. Tombs containing Late Bronze materials (nos. 4, 5, 13) were 
discovered by Professor Garstang. Most recently, Miss Kenyon has dated 
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Fig. 10. A carved wooden comb of the Middle Bronze Age from Tomb H 22. 


the pottery from these tombs to the second half of the 14th century 
B.C.2 ; 


2. The “Middle Building” (referred to above) is difficult to date 
sued very little was found on the actual floor level,? but it can be 
ated relatively on the basis of the pottery from the strata into which 
its foundations were cut. According to Miss Kenyon, the materials from 
fhe strata underlying and overlying the Middle Building are similar and 
_ be dated about the same same time.* This pottery belongs to the 
econd part of the Late Bronze Age and apparently represents the 
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Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1951, p. 138. 
Ibid, p. 121. 
4 Ibid. 
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period of the main Late Bronze Age occupation of the site. The Middle 
Building is probably to be dated, therefore, slightly later than the 
main Late Bronze Age occupation at Jericho, and may coincide with the | 
period of the Late Bronze Age pottery in the tombs. While there is 
general agreement that the pottery of the main Late Bronze Age oc- | 
cupation belongs to the second part of that age, there is little agree- 
ment amongst scholars on the date within this period to which it should 
be assigned. All apparently agree that its closest parallel is to be found 
in Stratum IX of Beth-shan which has unfortunately not yet been pub- ; 
lished. The dating now current ranges from about 1350 B.C. or slightly 
later,? to sometime—perhaps even late—in the 13th century® for the fall 
of Jericho. Until this problem—which is not in itself a problem peculiar 
to Jericho—is solved, the further question of the relationship between 
the fall of Jericho and other cities to the invading Israelites must be 
held in abeyance. Unfortunately the new excavations have little to add 
to our information. Investigations on the fringes of the area where 
the Middle Building was discovered (for of course the site itself is 
already dug) have produced little of identifiable Late Bronze pottery. 
The uppermost preserved levels in the areas most recently dug are 
those of the Middle Bronze storerooms. 


3. The City Walls. Professor Garstang identified as the walls of 
his City D (the Late Bronze City) a double circumvallation whose line! 
was followed along the south, west and north sides of the tell, and} 
here overlaid the line of the City B (Early Bronze) walls. No trace 
of walls of this period were identified on the east side, but Miss 
Kenyon, after a study of Professor Garstang’s record,’ suggested that 
as there was evidence from the north end for an outer Late Bronze 
line of defence superimposed on the stone revetment of the Middle 
Bronze period, that the Late Bronze defences may have followed the? 
Middle Bronze line on the east, ie. further down the slope, east of 
the present main road, and outside of the limits of Garstang’s and our 
excavations. The section through the northern defences reproduced on 
page 109 of Miss Kenyon’s discussion® shows the stratigraphic evidence 





[ 

5. Ibid. p. 133. It should be noted that this article was written before the new excavations 

were undertaken at Jericho and without the opportunity of studying the pottery 0 

Beth-shan IX. j 
6. B. Maisler, in Bulletin 124 (Dec. 1951), p. 25, on the basis of his synchronisms: “Beth 
shan IX-VII is certainly ccntemporary with Megiddo VI1 and Tell Abu Hawam V,” 
the latter of which he dates approximatey 1300-1180 B.C. In Journal of Ne 
Eastern Studies XII, no. 3 (July, 1953), p. 203 he says that Canaanite Jericho 
apparently ‘‘was destroyed some time before Ramesses II.’ M. B. Rowton in Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly, 1953, pp. 46-60 dates the end of the Late Bronze city of Jericho 
early in the reign of Ramesses II. 
Op.cit., p. 119. 
Reproduced from Palestine Expleration Fund Quarterly Statement 1930, Plate VI 
For section drawing, cf. K. M. Kenyon, Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1952. 
pp. 66-67. 
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for the dating. The presence of Late Bronze Age pottery (called LB I 
in the report but on the basis of later ceramic dating changed by Miss 
Kenyon to LB II) in the upper part of the fill of the fosse (but below 
the chert) outside the latest Middle Bronze Age revetment would seem 
to bespeak Late Bronze occupation, presumably of the same period 
as that already evidenced in the region of the Middle Building, for the 
north end of the site. The new expedition has not yet made a new 
trench at the north end of the tell to check the stratification there. On 
the other hand, the great new trench through the western defences 
and the work carried out at the north-west corner in the vicinity of the 





Fig. 11. A photograph of the area drawn in the section referred to in footnote 10, from 
the north. The preserved top of the Early Bronze Age wall system is marked by 
the pole to the right. The line of the plastered Middle Bronze Age revetment follows 
roughly the line of the surface of the ground, but the layers of fill can be seen. 


«< 


tower called the “migdol” by Garstang have not produced the evidence 
of Late Bronze defences which we might have expected. 


a. Trench I (through the western defences )® 


As pointed out above, the excavations at this point disclosed a 
complex of Early Bronze Age walls overlaid and completely sealed by 
three successive Middle Bronze revetments. No trace of walls which can 
be dated to the Late Bronze Age were discovered, either on the line 
of the Early Bronze Age defences or on the line of the outer, stone- 
faced Middle Bronze glacis. The two walls which seem to fit Garstang’s 
description of the Late Bronze walls in that they reveal traces of 
violent destruction and burning are apparently Walls 4 and 7 but 
these are not contemporary and both are Early Bronze Age. It is of 
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course theoretically possible that all traces of walls of the Late Bronze 
Age may have disappeared due to the great erosion of the site referred 
to. In fact, the stratification shows that some of the later walls in the 
Early Bronze Age series have disappeared completely in this area and 
if this has happened, the Late Bronze walls would also have gone. But 
while the walls themselves may have disappeared, the detritus of those 
walls would have washed down the slope and been discovered lower 
down the hill. But no trace of Late Bronze Age pottery has been found 
in this area throughout the whole extent of the trench. Reference has 
been made above to the possibility that a Late Bronze Age line of 
defence might have run along the crest of the outermost, stone-faced 
glacis of the Middle Bronze Age. Evidence of such a construction 
in the area cut by our Trench T might have consisted of a stump of 
the wall itself still in position, or by detritus of the Late Bronze Age 
in or above the debris outside the glacis. As a matter of fact, approxi- 
mately one course of brick representing the parapet above the stone 
glacis was found in place, but all the statigraphic evidence favors the 
ascription of this to the same period as the glacis itself. Further, the 
fill outside the glacis is consistently Middle Age II (representing the 
debris of the city destroyed about 1550 B.C.). Immediately over this 
comes Iron Age pottery. There is thus no evidence in Trench I for 
walls or strata of the Late Bronze Age. 


b. The North-west corner.'© 


Investigations have been carried out on the wall complex in this 
area including the “migdol” structure. The tell is preserved to its 
greatest height at this spot. Early Bronze Age walls later than any 
preserved in Trench I were found here but there is no trace of Late 
Bronze Age walls on this line. The whole complex is covered by the fill 
of one of the great Middle Bronze Age plastered revetments which 
rises here to the highest point of the tell. It would seem most likely that 
this revetment is to be equated with the earliest of the revetments in 
Trench I although it is possible that at this point there was no second 
revetment. The presence of one in Trench I may indicate only a lo- 
calized patch or repair. The line of this plastered revetment can be 
followed around the north-west corner to its eastward extension.'! 
Here, too, along the north side of the tell, this plastered revetment lies 





10. For section drawing, ibid., p. 69. Cf. also Fig. 11 in present article. 

11 For plan, ibid., p. 63 ‘‘Middle Bronze Age Glacis’’. The outline of the plastered 
revetment can be seen clearly in the photographs published by Sellin and Watzinger. 
Cf. particularly, Jericho, Plates 9 and 13. 


12 Note 8. Cf. also the same plan with notations reproduced in John Garstang and 
J. B. E. Garstang, The Story of Jericho, new edition, revised, 1948, p. 46, Fig. 2 
Ibid. p. 149. 
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outside, and apparently originally overlay all walls on the line of the 
Early Bronze defences. Earlier excavation along these walls, inside and 
outside, have cut the fill lines which would definitely relate the walls 
stratigraphically to the revetment, but there seems little reason to 
doubt that the situation here is the same as in Trench I. In this con- 
nection, attention should be drawn to the section through the defences 
at the north end of the tell referred to above.'2 A double dotted line 
is to be seen in the center of the section rising in a curve to a point 
marked by stones just below the surface of the tell and just in front 
of (i.e. to the north of) the double line of walls dated to LB I (cor- 





Fig. 12. The Iron Age building at the west end of the Trench 1 from the southwest. The 
latest Iron Age wall can be seen cutting across the lower left-hand corner of thé 


picture. 


rected to Late Bronze Il). This represents the plastered revetment 
referred to by Garstang’? and considered to constitute the defence of the 
city of Hiel (9th century). Without further excavation at the north 
end of the tell it is impossible to relate this revetment definitely to the 
first revetment of the Middle Bronze Age but probability would indi- 
cate that they are one and the same. If so, its position and stratigraphic 
importance would be exactly that which we found in Trench I. The 
double line of walls at the north end, being sealed by this revetment, 
must be earlier than the Middle Bronze Age. The situation insofar as 
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the walls of the Late Bronze Age at the north _— are concerned 
would therefore be the same as on the west side. 


We have already noted that Miss Kenyon thought that there might 
have been an outer Late Bronze Age defence line running along the 
top of the outermost, stone-faced, Middle Bronze Age glacis. In this 
suggestion she was depending upon the section referred to'* and the 
original dating of the pottery recovered, although she apparently did 
not have the opportunity of studying the pottery itself. In view of the 
fact that new investigations have not taken place in this area, it will 
be necessary to reserve judgment on this possibility, but as we have 
seen, there is no evidence for such a line in this position in Trench I. 


Summary 


The new excavations have clarified but have not solved the problem 
of the Late Bronze Age occupation of Jericho. New evidence for the 
dating of that occupation has not been forthcoming in the form of 
undisturbed strata on the tell or tombs. Yet the investigations in Trench 
I and at the north-west corner have clarified the situation as far as the 
defences of that city are concerned. In this respect, it must be admitted, 
the weight of evidence is against the preservation of any defences of 
this Late Bronze Age city, although there is always the possibility that 
new soundings may discover some trace of them. 


D. The Iron Age 


Our literary sources, contained in the Bible, indicate that Jericho 
was re-founded by Hiel, in the reign of Ahab, in the 9th century B.C. 
Some traces of this settlement should remain. One would not expect 
to find them on top of the tell as a result of the great denudation 
already referred to, but one might expect to find city walls or, the 
like on the slopes, buried under the debris. As a matter of fact, remains 
of a large Iron Age building have been found at the extreme west end 
of Trench I (Fig. 12). Here, resting on top of the fill which had ac- 
cumulated outside and over the latest of the Middle Bronze Age revet- 
ments were discovered the mud-brick walls of a rather large building, 
oriented from north-east to south-west. Further excavation is necessary 
before the complete plan can be reconstructed, but it seems to have 
been a rather important building. Below it are traces of an earlier 
building oriented in the same way. The latest construction is a wall 
running north and south cutting through the walls of the large building. 
While well-built of mud-brick with wooden beams for bonding, it 
seems rather thin to constitute a city wall, yet other than this there 
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seems to be no trace of a city wall of the period. From the pottery 
associated with these constructions, they may be dated to Iron Age II, 
and probably to the end of this period. They may therefore represent 
part of the Hebrew city which presumably fell to Nebuchadrezzar in 


the early 6th century 


We have obtained no further evidence by which the “hilani” building 
of Sellin and Watzinger (the Blockhouse of Garstang) can be dated 


the 10th century B.C. 


’or its purpose ascertained. Albright and Wright would date it about 


During this past season, for the first time, a few tombs of the 


Age period were discovered. The main area seems to have been 


the low spur of hills west of the tell between it and the Mount of 
Temptation. The tombs are of the usual Iron Age type—a chamber cut 
horizontally into the face of the hill with a small doorway. Unfortunately 
the tombs found were collapsed and badly cut up with the result that 
their plan is not clear in detail. The Pottery is Iron II (ca. 900-600 


B.C.) in character. 


Conclusion 

As can be seen from the preceding resume of our intentions and 
accomplishments, there still remains a great deal of work to be done 
at the site of ancient Jericho. As usual in archaeological work, the 
solution of one problem usually raises new problems. But the fascinat- 
ing old mound has many more secrets hidden within it, and we can 
only hope that in the years to come it will yield up its well-guarded 
evidence to the patient trowel of the excav ator and the careful interpre- 
tation of this evidence by the talented directress of the expedition. 


Archaeological News and Views 


We are much indebted to Pro- 
fessor Tushingham, during the last 
two years Director of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Je- 
rusalem, for his detailed review of 
the results of recent excavation at 
Jericho. It is unfortunate, though 
true, that these results antiquate 
most of the recent treatments of the 
problem of the conquest of Ca- 
naan. We now have to say that we 
know practically nothing, from an 
archaeological point of view, re- 
garding Joshua’s conquest of Jeri- 


cho. The evidence is too scanty for 
us to know when it was or the 
nature of the city conquered. An 
inference would be that whatever 
was there at the time was not the 
imposing city which we had pre- 
viously envisioned from earlier ex- 
cavations. The radical denudation 
of the site and the failure to find 
expected materials washed down 
the slopes of the mound are very 
puzzling facts indeed. If the settle- 
ment there in Joshua’s time had a 
fortification wall at all, it would 
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almost have to have been a re-use 
of the last Middle Bronze Age 
bastion, though of such re-use there 
is no evidence. 


Future Numbers 

The December number of the 
B.A. will present the second and 
last report of Father Roger T. 
O’Callaghan, of Fordham Univer- 
sity, on the results of the excava- 
tions under the basilica of St. Peter 
in Rome. The first installment of 
this report appeared in B.A, XII.1 
(Feb. 1949). The results have been 
very important. Whether or not all 
scholars agree with the inferences 
behind the work, we must all be 
grateful to Father O'Callaghan for 
providing a careful and objective 
report in English of material which 
- to most of us would otherwise be 
inaccessible. 

The February number will pre- 
sent a picture of the life and work 
of the present staff of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Je- 
rusalem. Its author will be one of 
the Editors of the journal, Frank 
M. Cross, Jr., who this year is An- 
nual] Professor in the School. 

The May number, it is hoped, will 
carry an article by Professor George 
E. Mendenhall of the University 
of Michigan on Hebrew law in the 
perspective of the other Near East- 
ern codes of law which have been 


turned up by the excavators. 


The Qumran or Dead Sea Manuscripts 


The staff of the American Schoof 
in Jerusalem this year has been pul 
to work by members of the Domi 
nican School on the vast amoun 
of new manuscript material which 
is still coming out of the Qumrar 
area (see pp. 17-20 of B.A. XVI.1)@ 
Fragments from virtually every Old 
Testament book appear to be repreg 
sented in the fourth Qumran cavé 
alone, in addition to the large var 
iety of other types of materia 
Some texts of a fluid nature are 
turning up which are much closer 
to the Greek translation (the Sep 
tuagint) than to the traditional He- 
brew text that we have. More frag-§ 
ments in old Hebrew script are ap- 
pearing, and the evidence is in- 
creasing that these are not simply 
second or first century B.C. at- 


‘tempts to copy old styles of writing 


but are in themselves at least as 
old as the third century B.C. (cf. 
the arguments of David Diringer in 
B.A. XIII. 4, pp. 93-94). The new 
excavations of Father de Vaux at 
Khirbet Qumran last spring are as 
yet unpublished, but advance re- 
ports indicate that they present new 
evidence for the implied use of the} 
building as the center of the sect] 
and for the date of its use. 
G. E. W. 


A Correction 
The Editors must apologize for the fact that a line was omitted from 
the text of the article in the May number of B.A. On page 43 of that 
number please correct your copies in order to read lines 7 and 8 as follows: 
. . . three hundred witnesses to yield their testimony on the Greek taxt, 
while others bear witness to the versions. 
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